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8. NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION
National self-determination has become a principal dogma in
modem politics. Almost all nations and parties recognize this,
at least in theory, but they put the most varied interpretations
upon the principle. Self-determination means that the nation
itself is the ultimate authority in the determination of its affairs
without foreign intervention, and, as a territory is inseparably
linked with the idea of a nation, this implies the right to make use
of a specific territory. Self-determination in this general sense
appears so natural to common sense that it can hardly be dis-
puted, except by those who claim a divine mission, or the right
of racial superiority, or simply the right of Might, to impose their
will upon other people. In fact, the principle that a people has
a right to its fatherland, has always been admitted though not
always practised.1 The modern concept is merely a new inter-
pretation of an old principle.
The demand for national self-determination is usually repre-
sented as one for liberty. Nevertheless national self-determina-
tion is by no means identical with political liberty. It does not
necessarily imply a democratic regime, but merely freedom from
foreign interference, The Irish did not lack political freedom
when they were still united with England, Scotland and Wales.
As a matter of fact, they possessed more seats in the British House
of Commons than corresponded to their share in the population,2
and their political influence was still enhanced by the fact that
they often held the balance between the two great parties. Their
national and social interests were by no means neglected in
modern times, as the British Government made great efforts to
win the Irish by meeting their demands for social improvements.
What the Irish wanted, however, was not good government but
a national government.3
The idea of self-determination implies three questions:
(1)  The criteria for determining nationality.
(2)  The means of forming and expressing the national wilL
(3)  The purposes and limits of the national will.
1 Matthew Paris, who was rather hostile to the Welsh, nevertheless says in his
English History (tr. Giles, vol. iii, p. 238) that in their struggle against English oppression
their cause appeared even to their enemies to be just, and what chiefly supported and
encouraged them was the thought that like the Trojans, from whom they were
descended, they were struggling with a firmness worthy of their descent for their
ancestral laws and liberties.
* In 1884 one M.P. corresponded to -a population of 49,500 in Ireland, of 53,200 in
England, and of 62,100 in Scotland. In 1885 the ratio for Scotland was improved.
Cf, S. Buxton, Handbook of Political Questions of the Day, 1903, p. 5.
8 Cf. N. Manscrgh, Ireland in the Age of Iteform and Revolution, 1910.